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Ove Twenty-seconp Voriume.— The 
present number of the Review, being the com- 
mencement of a new volume, will carry the 
editorial salutation to many fresh subscribers, 


toa large part of whom it is not a stranger, 


and will not need an introduction. The course | 


pursued, with a fair degree of consistency, 
for twenty-one years, sufficiently defines our 
position, design and principles. The Friends’ 
Review was intended to fill a place in religious 
literature not otherwise occupied, and the 
as 


when, in 1847, its prospectus was traced by 


need for which is believed to be as great 


the venerable Enoch Lewis. “It is design- 
ed,” said he, “ to defend and uphold the great 
principles, both in theory and in practice, 
which the Society of Friends, from their rise 
to the present time, have professed and main- 
tained.” * * “ Believ ing that the doc- 


trines promulgated by our primitive Friends 


A Acligions, Piterary and AMViscellancous Sournal, 
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|are the doctrines of the gospel, and that the 


great truths which they promulgated are fixed 


and immutable, no countenance will be given 


|in this paper to anything which might havea 


tenden y to unsettle them.” 

It has been deemed conducive to the Chris- 
tian and kindly spirit which we desire to 
maintain and to promote, to decline opening 
our columns to “doubtful disputations ;” and 
in reference to the commencement of another 
volume, (which we should rejoice to see a bond 


of union and brotherhood and a means of 


gathering to the fold,) we may be allowed to 
quote the words of William Penn: 


“] desire to premise, and do with much sin- 
cerity declare, that I intend not the reproach 
of any person or party. 1 am weary of see- 
ing so much of it in the world. It gains 
nothing that is worth keeping ; but often hard- 
ens what it is our duty to endeavor to soften 
and win. But if, without offence, I may speak 
the truth, I shall, by God’s help, deliver my- 
self with the modesty, plainness and integrity 
that becomes a Christian, a Protestant, and 
an Englishman.” 


The Review is, primarily, a religious jour- 
nal, conducted in the interests of the Society 
of Friends. Literary and scientific matter, 


always tending to edification, claim a second- 


ary but important place. A summary of 


news is prepared weekly, and with great care 
and skilful condensation, by the Publisher. 
A Youth's department is borne in mind, al- 
though it is frequently excluded by the press 
of other matter. We aim to give, with fidel- 
ity, information of the prosperity of Truth, 
and of all that concerns our religious organi- 
zation. Friends are respectfully invited to 
send us prompt reports of the proceedings of 
Yearly Meetings as they occur,—and the tes- 


timony of “ two or three witnesses” would be 
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conducive to that accuracy ficient which 
we are solicitous to observe. 

Our former subscribers we desire and hope 
to retain. 


whose sympathy we value. 


We regard them as old friends 
New subscribers 


are respectfully solicited. Every reader is 


: sake, to be 
ent in asking others (whether Friends or 


1ot 


invited, for the cause a volunteer 


ao 
ay 


? 


) to take the paper. Letters concerning 


he subscription list or relative to money mé of 


ters should be addressed to the Publisher. 
Original communications, correspondence re- 
specting the conducting of the Review, notices 
of marriages and deaths, are properly sent to 
the Editor, either at his residence in Burling- 


N.J., 


4 


or at this office. 
should 


were solemnized, and must al- 


ton, 
Notices of marriages state at what 

1 
meeting they 
ways be authenticated by a responsible sig- | 
nature. Obituaries should name the monthly | 


meeting of which the deceased was a member. 


They should be written without an unprofit- 


able multiplication of words, and are always 


subject to editorial correction and condensa- | 


when the 
occasion for it may not be perceived by the 
writers. 


tion. This is very often necessary, 


Subscribers are advised to file the Review, 


as it is intended to make every volume worthy | 


T 


of a permanent place on the book-shelf. 


Go 
ADDRESS 


AUTHOR 


TO 

OF “ec 
WILLIAM PENN’s 

came forth during 


PROTESTANTS, 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS,’ 
address to Protestants 
a time of great consterna- 
tion in England. It was after the year 1678 
when Titus Oates had disclosed the pre- 
tended plot for another revolution, which, as 
he said, aimed at the murder of the king and 


BY THE * a0. 


all the leaders of Protestantism throughout | 
the nation, and finally the re-establishment of 


Papal supremacy. Numerous were the vic- 


tims sacrificed to the dread thus awakened in | 


king and people. Yet still national appre- 
hension was not the reby allayed. In 1679 
the Parliament united in an earnest call for 
a public fast, with religious humiliation and 
prayer to Almighty God for protection. At 
that crisis W illiam Penn published his ad- 
dress. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the 
first part the author dwells on the most promi- 
nent immoralities of the age, 
extravagance, the recklessness, and the ex- 
cessive love of pomp and display, which | 
marked the general habits of the higher ! 


including the) 


REVIEW. 


preneny as “ih as the deine vices which 
| prevailed in every rank of society. He ap- 
|peals to the governing authorities ; to those 
|who socially occupy positions of influence ; 
to the individual sinner; and also to persons 
whose proceedings tempt others into sin and 
vice. The second part, which is addressed 
to religious professors, is devoted to what the 
author regards as the prevalent ecclesiastical 
errors of that age, which had produced much 
evil fruit among Protestants. 

The conviction that similar religious er- 
|rors, similar unscriptural constructions, 
those he combats, exist in our day, among 
|many who are sincerely anxious to be con- 
formed to the will of God, has induced me 
now to bring forward this portion of William 
'Penn’s address. At a time when distorted 
| explanations from others than Friends, which 
| very imperfectly display early Quaker prin- 
ciples, have been brought before the publie, 
I trust this—which is in Penn’s own words 
—will be received as unmistakable, far 
as it goes; and I would especially ask atten- 
tion to its full recognition of the divine au- 
| thority of the Holy Scriptures as our divine 
|legislative guide. Much more perfectly and 
authoritatively do their teachings appear to 
have been received by William Penn and 
'the Friends of his day than by those who 
then strove, and those who now strive— 
whilst expressing in general terms great de- 
votion to the Bible—to explain away the ap- 
| parent simple meaning of the utterances of 
the Lord Jesus in relation to Christian 
morals. 

The whole address went through many 
editions during the author’s life-time; either 
eight or nine, I believe. To it William Penn 
in after years often invited the attention of 
inquirers, embodying his religious and 
theological convictions ; and to its pages he 


as 


gO 


as 


,| directed Dr. Tillotson | Archbishop of Canter- 


| bury), in 1686, when the latter, who had mis- 
understood him, became so perfectly recon- 
| ciled to its author. 

The entire work, if now republished, would 
occupy about 300 pages of an octavo volume. 
|The writer’s style being somewhat diffuse, 
and his treatment exhaustive, makes conden- 

sation all the more necessary. My desire 
has been closely to adhere to the original in 
the selections made, but to give no more than 
will clearly show Penn’s convictions, and his 
religious principles, as enforced by Holy 
| Scripture, on the points cited. Of necessity, 
however, I have omitted some points dis- 
cussed, and much ef illustration and of argu- 
ment, that I would gladly have inserted, if I 
had not been restrained by the apprehension, 
that, to secure the attention of the general 
reader, brevity must be studied. Thus the 
| Preface, which bears date 1679, commences 
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“SoBER READE n,—The present ‘efhire 5 of | Pp Jain it thus :—Opinions are propositions or 
this kingdom are in strong and unusual mo-j| conclusions made by men, doctrines of faith, 
tion. This makes it hard either to speak or) but which are not so expressly laid down in 
write. Perhaps I shall be able to do neither; Scripture as to leave no doubt in the minds 
without « lisadvantage to myself; but the clear-|of them who sincerely and reverently be- 
ing of an opprest, yet peaceable, conscience | lieve the text. 
revails more with me than the safety of si-| ‘ Let the several confessions of faith < 
ence. And yet I should have no reason to} lished by almost every party in England be 
think there is an hazard in the case when| perused, and you will find such propositions 
the public fast secures the undertaking, and | translated into doctrines of faith and articles 
that I am sure I propose nothing for my end | of communion as are not only not expressed 
beside the glory of Almighty God, the good | in Scripture, but perhaps not deducible from 
of mankind, and more es pecially the peace | Scripture.” 
and happiness of my own country. | William Penn then recites the numerous 

‘ Being therefore net discouraged in my-| creeds, and variations in creeds, on matters of 
self, and hs aving a strong hope that Almighty opinion, which had been contended for with a 
God will favor this honest address with his| bitterness that had led to direful persecutions 
blessing, I beseech the reader to peruse it} among professed Protestants, who hated their 
with a serious mind, and with that meekness| brethren, and shed one another’s blood for 
and charity which becomes a true Protestant| their opinions. He then proceeds thus :— 
and a Christian. “ How easily might all these confusions 

‘Thine in sincerity for the public good, | have been prevented if their faith about 

“WuiiiiaAM Penn.” | Christ had been delivered in the words of 

He enters on the second Part thus ;— | Se ripture; since all sides profess to believe 

“Having finished the first part of my ad-|the text. And why should any man pre- 
dress, relating to the immorality of the times, | sume to be wiser than the Holy Ghost? "Tis 
I shall betake myself to the second part, | strange if God and Christ should be wanting 
which immediately concerns us as professed |in terms to express or discover their own 
Christians and Protestants. But before I| mind! or that our frail capacities should be 
begin, I desire to premise that I intend not the| needed to make them more intelligible. 
reproach of any party. Tam weary with see ing Who can express any man’s mind so fully as 
so much of reproach in the world, for it gains| himself? and shall we claim that ourselves, 
nothing worth keeping, but hardens to desper-| and refuse it to God? ‘The Scriptures came 
ateness what is our duty to endeavor to soften.| not in old time (said the apostle Peter) by 
If without offence I may speak the truth, | the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
[ shall, by God’s help, deliver myself with | as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 





the modesty and integrity which becomes a| And who can plainer express the mind of 


real Christian and a true Englishman.” God than the Holy Ghost? The Scripture 
‘The capital sins and errors which relate to | is the great record of Truth, that which all 
the ecclesiastical state of these kingdoms, and | parties in controversy agree to be the de- 
which are so inconsistent with the Christian|clared mind and will of God. They unani- 
religion and pure Protestancy, are,— |}mously say it ought to be believed as such. 
Firstly. —Making opinions articles of faith. | If this be true, in what language can we so 
Secondly.—Mistaking the nature of true| safely declare our belief of the truths therein 


faith. |contained as in the very language of Scrip- 
Thirdly.—Debasing the true value of mo-| ture? 
vality. | “TI cannot see how those persons can be 


Fourthly,—Preferring human authority |excused who make men heterodox for re- 
above reason and truth. fusing to subscribe their articles of faith 
Fifthly.—Striving to propagate faith and| which are not in Scripture terms, Nor can I 
religion by worldly ‘compuls ion. 'see how any man can be obliged to receive 
“These I take to be the church evils which | revealed truths in any other language than 
have too much infected the reputedly re-| that of the revelation itself. If the Holy Ghost 
formed world. And though the Roman|hath left doubts in Seripture (yet which is 
Church hath transcended all others in these | irreverent to believe) I see not how men can 
errors, and may in a sense be said to|solve them; since men are so apt to err, the 
be the mother of them, yet there hath not} doubts had better be left in Scripture than 
been that integrity to the nature of Chris-| by us. 
tianity and the reason for reformation from| “Suppose a father dying makes his last 
Papacy in our own country as is our duty to| will and testament, and as he thinks so plain 
conserve. 'that there can be no mistake made by the 
“That I may be understood in the signifi-| executors. If they, instead of proving this 
cation in which I use the word opinions, I ex-' will and acting according to the plaiu- 
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make dif- 
matter to the 
to the law, will we 
cutors ill men? Now 
stands with the Di- 
vine 1 anainnt ts God hath at sundry times 
and in divers MARES, by his Prophets, his 
beloved Son, his 
the world a declaration of his will and 
tament. 3ut some men have claimed 
taken to themselves the keeping and 
planation of it; so that who 
to be guided by the letter and text of this 
Testament in its most important points, ex- 
pose themselves to great prejudice thereby. 

‘I design not to give ~ least just ocea- 
sion of displeasure to those that are in power: 
yet I must that opinion on one 
side or the other hath been the cause of much 
of the discord which hath troubled this king: 
dom. It seems to have been the great strata- 


ness of it, turn commentators, 
ficulties, perplex the whole 
children, and send a 
pot esteem such ex 
let us look hae 


how case 


and 
a 

['es- 

and 

eX- 


those choose 


needs say 


gem of Satan to prevent the spreading of 


the glorious Guspel of salvation in the world, 
by taking men off from the serious pursuits 
of piety and charity, of humility and holy 
living, of peace and concord. Under pre- 
tence of more sublime knowledge of religion, 
it has put them upon introducing curious 
and « 
sion for contention and persecution. This 
was no more uncondemned than unforeseen 
of the Apostle Paul, who exhorted his be- 
loved son Timothy to avoid those who doted 
about questions. He tells us that hence 
cometh strife, railing, surmises, perverse dis 
putings of men of corrupt minds. The Apos- 
tle expressly says that if any man consent not 
to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine that is 
according to godliness, he is proud, knowing 
nuthing but doting about questions. / 


To the Colossians he writes: Beware 


lest any man spoil you through philosophy | 


and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.’ Truly, when we consider the 
smallness of the writings of the Evangelists, 
the shortness of Christ’s sermons, the fewness 
of the Epistles writ by the Apostles, and the 
miany great volumes of commentaries and 
critics, may justly say—The text is al- 
most in the comment; and truth hid 
rather than revealed in these fallible appre- 
hensions. 

““ After Christians had declined from the| 


we 


lost 


simplicity of their own religion, loving God | 


above all, their neighbor as themselves, and 
keeping the plain commandments of Christ, 
became but as ordinary things. It gave but 
little pleasure to speculative minds, and it 

emed hard that men of inquisitive spirits 
s head sit down with a lesson fit for rusties. 
The philosophers did not do so. It was not 


Apostles, delivered to| 


loubtful questions that have given occa-| 


REVIEW. 


enough for them to know there was a God, 
and that He was just and good—the observer 
of their actions, and the rewarder ot their 
deeds. But they must be distinctly informed 
of his nature and attributes—his purposes 
and decree 8, and the stitableness of them all 
to the line and plummet of their understand- 
ings. Nor did it satisfy them that there was 
a Christ—that Christ was the Son of God— 
that God so loved mankind, that, beholding 
them in the way of destruction, He sent his 
Son to proclaim pardon upon repentance, 
and offered a general reconciliation to as 
many as received and embraced his testimony ; 
and to this end Christ laid down his life a 
ransom, rose and ascended, and gave his good 
Spirit to lead his followers in the way of truth 
and holiness. But they must search into the 
secret of this relation, how and after what 
manner He is the Son of God? His nature, 
power, and person must be discussed. Next, 
whether He the cause or the effect ot 
God’s love? What was the ransom He gave? 
and how He died for us? And whether 
God could or could not have saved man 
another way? If his mercy were offered to 
all, or but to some? and whether acceptance 
and repentance be with the consent of the 
creature, or by irresistible grace? What 
body He rose and ascended with? and what 
bodies we shall have in the resurrection in 
nature, stature, and proportion ? Lastly, 
what this Spirit is that comes from Christ? 
If it comes from God also? Whether it be 
God? How it exists? Ifa person, in what 
relation or degree it stands to the Father and 
Son? with abundance more in this unreason- 
able strain, flowing from the ungoverned and 
restless minds of men. No man would be 
used by his servant they serve God. 
These men would be wiser than God—more 
wary than the Holy Ghost. 

“TI wrong not this practice; I render it not 
more odious than it is. t is inexcusable pre- 
sumption, which debases the external testi- 
mony of God, and draws men off from that 
which is ete nal. It introduces the traditions 
of men, in the room of God’s records, and 
make th men’s judgment the rule of Christian 
faith, and canons of Christ’s Church. This is 
| one of those things that made Rome so hateful, 
and her yoke intolerable to our pre decessors 
| —pretended deductions from Scripture, put 
|in the room of Scripture, with a supersedeas 
to all dissent. 

“T beseech you, Protestants, by the mer- 
cies of God, and love of Jesus Christ, ratified 
to you in his most prec ious blood, fly Rome at 
home—Look to the e of 
Lay not stress where God has laid none—te ither 


is 


as 


nemier your hous e— 


| Use his royal stamp to authorize your apprehen- 
sions, in the name of his ins stitutions.’ 
| The second ecclesiastical error which Wil- 
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liam Penn declared to be doing great injury 
in the Church was, misunderstanding and 
misrepresenting the nature of Gospel faith, 
which faith he describes as follows :— 

“ True faith in God is, entirely believing and 
t ‘usting in God, confi ding in his goodness, re- 
signing all up to his will. 

“This faith inclines man and gives him 
power to fors ake all that displeaseth God. 
‘The just shall live by faith.’ They have in 
all ages lived by this faith ; that is, been sup- 
ported and preserved, so that the devil with- 
m or the world without could never conquer 
them. They walked not by sight, but by 
faith; no visible things prevailed to, make 
them depart from the invisible God, to quench 
their love, or slacken their obedience to Him, 
or the great testimony of faith in Him. 

‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto the fathers 
by the prophet 
ken to us by his Son.’ 
the world that He 
Son into the world, 
Him might be saved,’ 
tions pri 
who He 
ondly, 
taught. 


by 


s, hath in these last days spo- 
‘For God s » loved 
gave his only Sacnated 
that the world through 
Here two considera- 

First, this person, 
his authority. S 
his doctrine, what 


‘sent themselves. 


was, and what 


his 


He 


message, 


roncluded.) 
— 

ALCOHOLIC INVIGOR 
With regard to the daily 
and 
debili ty, 
1s, in the 
mocker. 
it se 
strengthen, 


ATION, 
drinking of wine 
thers, for 
it is In such cases wine 
most literal sense of the 
It seems to nourish, but 
to warm, but does not; it to 
but does not. It an arrant 
cheat, and perpetuates the evils it is supposed 
to alleviate.—VParton. 


For Fries 
CREATURELY ACTIVITY. 
AND WHAT IT IS 


whis sky by ladies and « mere 
a delusion. 
word, 
does not: 
ms seems 


Is 


vie’ Review 
ON WHAT 
NOT. 


IT Is, 

We are told in Romans vi. 4, that “ Like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.’ Now what is this 
if life, in which are exhorted to 
walk? In 2 Cor. y. 17, the same apostle 
says, that “if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature: old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are And in 
the 12th chapter of Romans, we are exhorted 
te present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable 
service ; the apostle adding 7 And be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.” And in the samechap- 


pewness of we 


” 
become new. 


ter he proceeds to tell us that we should oe-! 


REVIEW. 


cupy the different gifts that are bestowed up- 
on us; whether of the ministry, of teaching, 
exhortation, of giving, ete., ete. 

The Christian life indicates walking, travel- 
ing, journeying. And the precepts above 
quoted all point toa pre ssing forward ; not a 
word calculated to repress earnest efforts to 
glorify God. 

It seems to me therefore that the humble- 
minded disciple of Jesus has no occasion to 
fear creaturely activity ; but rather that he is 
bound to carry out in y walk the 
injunction of Solomon, Eecles. ix. 1: 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, Whither thou goest.” 

“ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the of God.” This Spirit 
promised to the followers of the Saviour, not 
as a transient visiter, quest ; 
and whatsoever is Gone hese with a single 
to the glory of God, cannot from 
creaturely activity, because such activity pro- 
ceeds from the carnal mind, which is declared 
in holy writ to be at enmity against God ; 
and is not subject to the law of God, neither 

And I would exhort all those 
who feel their hearts with more t to Hir 
has died for them, and rose again, 
faithful to whatever of that 
love would lead them. 

I do honestly believe that the fear of ret- 
ting into creaturely activity has robbed God 
of glory, by repressing the service 
hearted souls who would otherwise have been 

in the vineyard. Be assured, my 
dear friends, that He who searches the 
will accept every honest desire to serv 

Let all then take re “ nd _ for- 
ward in their he heavenly Jeru- 
salem, in ties hility of soul, tone ade ay- 
oring to carry out the injane tion in our daily 
walk, “ Whatsoever ve do, do all to the g lory 


ot God.” F, 


HEALTHFULNESS IN A CHURCH. 
it not be asserted that the true evi- 
of the healthiness and prosperity of 
any particular church is to be found in the 
self-denial, devotion and Christian conduct of 
its members, the spiritual qualifications and 
faithfulness of its ministers, the purity of its 
faith and the soundness of its discipline? in 
other words, in the pure doctrines professed, 
and in the good fruits borne, by the society 

church, collectively and individually ? 
Thus will it become a part of the true 
universal Church of Christ—which is the 
chief object ever to be kept in view.—Stlate 
Churches, by JouN ALLEN. 


~ ~0- — 


his daily 


in 


sons is 
but as an abiding 
by 


eve arise 


indeed ean be. 
glow 
who to he 


the prompti ings 


of sincere- 


laborers 


r 


court 


i 
journey to t 


— 
May 


de nce 


The truest end of life is know the life 


that never ends.— Wm. Penn. 
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BLASTING AND MILDEW. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, 


‘*T smote you with blasting and with mildew | 
and with hail in all the labors of your hands.’ 
Haaeat ii. 17. 

Summer's viewless boundary is past. 
warmer tints and softer outlines of the Jand- 
scape; the brightening, through decay, of the | 
sombre green night of the foliage, like 

strange dawn upbreaking through the earth ; 
the deepening calm of the blue skies, and the 
shortening beauty of the mellow eves,—all 
indicate that the year has reached its golden 
summit, and that henceforth its course must 
be down the western sunset slopes in bleak- 
ness and shadow. The air is filled with a 
tender sentiment of sadness, which makes the 
hectic beauty of all things more touching. 
Nature now empties her cornucopia of fruits, 
for the reign of the flowers is over. Only a 
few Jate autumn ones linger lovingly on the 
spots, where a fragile sisterhood of beauty 
marked the long summer hours by the open- 
ing and the closing of their petals. 

lue-bells toll their “ Angelus ’ 
side banks; the heather-blossoms blush at 
their own loveliness on the lonely moorlands ; 


ot 


and all the upland pastures are strewn thick | 
the | 
earth’s last efforts to remember the fair skies 


with myriads of the purple scabious, 


June. <A new class of objects is now 
ushered upon the scene. In the open glades 
the woods, and in hidden nooks in the 
tields, the mushroom tribe begin to 
pear, first as solitary spies—the advanced 
guard of a large army of invaders, destined 
tor a brief season to carry everything before 
them. 
the ir appointed time, they come as harbingers 
of decay and prophets of desolation. 
in check by the luxuriant growth and over- 
flowing, energetic life of summer,—prevented 
from germinating by the dryness of the air, 
and the heat and light of the sun, they now 
take advantage of the feebler powers of 
vegetation, and the damper and milder at- 


of 


‘ 
« 


> 


mosphere, to put forth their own claims to a! 


share of the common earth. The conditions 
that bring decay and death to other plants 

highly favorable to them ; and while the 
flowers are fading and the leaves falling, 
under the operation of a new, inexplicable 
Jaw, they are rejoicing in the possession of 
the fullest life and vigor. Where the shade 
is deepest, and the soil most impregnated 
with the products of corruption, they love 
gipsy- -like, to piteh their tents; and very 
picturesque.they look when seen in the dim 
green light of these silent haunts. 
wood may be found a whole “ Divina Com- 
media” of mushroom forms, more fantastic 
than the weird human forest which Dante 
saw in the invisible world. They are plants 


In every 


“ 


The | 


a | 


The|T 


” on the way- | 


ap- | 


True as th e stork and the swallow to| 


Kept | 


BEVEST. 


|in masquerade. The functions of eeneiiie 
nature are reversed in these fungi. In their 
appearance and = structure they resemble 
lanimals. Their substance is nitroge nous like 
flesh, and their pores inhale oxygen, and ex- 
‘hale carbonic gas like animals. They are in 
|the vegetable kingdom what zoophytes are in 
ithe animal. As the sea-anemone reminds us 
lof the wind-flower in the woods, so the mush- 
room reminds us of the jelly-fish in the sea; 
land these connecting links between the crea- 
tures of two different elements, prove the 
|harmony of creation and the unity of the 
Creator. Although bred only from the 
| decay of higher organisms, these mushrooms 
‘are not without their own beauty of sha 
and color. Their uncomely parts have fre- 
quently more abundant comeliness. In no 
| class of plants are more vivid tints of orange 
|and crimson, scarlet and purple, to be found ; 
| while the exquisite contour of their caps, and 
the delicate carvings of their ivory gills and 
stems, might form studies for any painter. 
he splendor of their coloring is in fine har- 
mony with the solemn sunset the year; 
and in the flames of crimson fungi, p — 
| flowers, and brilliant autumn woods, N 


ipe 


£ 
O1 


4 ure 
yields up her life as on a gorgeous faniieil 
yre, 

Very useful and important are these fungi 
lin the world’s busy household. They are 
| working at “chemical problems whic h have 
puzzled a Liebig and a Lavoisier,” convert- 
ing the noxious products of corruption into 
comely forms and nutritious substances, al 


al 
sorbing into living tissues effete matters, 


)- 


which are fast hastening downwards to 05 


the dark night of chaos and death. Parasites 
most of them, upon dead plants, they econo- 
mize the gases which would otherwise es 
into the atmosphere and pollute it ; and con- 
serve, for the use of nobler forms, the subtle 
| forces of life which would otherwise pass un- 
profitably into the mineral kingdom. It is 
one of the strangest things in the world, when 
we think seriously of it, to see a vigorous life- 
full cluster of fungi springing, pheenix-like, 
from a dead tree, exhausted of all its juices, 
bleached by the sun and rain of many sum- 
mers, and ready to crumble into dust at the 
slightest touch. Death is, indeed, 
birth, and the grave acradle. It is one of 
Nature’s many analogies of the human 
resurrection. But the resemblance is super- 
ficial and incomplete. The common analo; 


cape 


here a new 


ules 


,| of the corn-seed and the larva of the butter- 


‘fly, imply a development from a lower to a 
higher form of life through the medium of 
death; but in the case before it isa pro- 
cess of degradation that takes place. The 
higher organism decays, and rises again in 
the form of a lower organism. ‘The majestic 
oak of centuries appears in the mushroom 


us 


9 
< 
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that, like Jonah’s gourd, springs up in a 
night, and perishes in a night. Not thus 
shall it be in the resurrection of the just. 
“Tt is sown in corruption ; it is raised in in- 
corruption.” “It is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritus al body. = From the 
precious ashes shall rise up, not a body of 
sin and death like this, but a glorious body 
fashioned like unto Christ’s, without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing. There may, in- 
deed, be likeness, in the autumnal 
resurrection of plants in fungi, to the resur- 
rection of the wicked—the second death: 
in this 
from 


some 


case it will not be a transformation 
dishonor to glory, but a ceaseless retro- 
gression from corruption to a deeper corrup- 
tion still; a dead life on earth, producing an 
everlasting death-life in the world 
the crave. 

Wisely have the fungi been provided, in 
the rapidity of their growth, the simplicity of 
their structure, the variety of their forms, and 
their amazing numbers, for their appointed 
task in the economy of nature. Nota leaf 
that falls from the bough, not a blade that 
withers on the 
fangs of some special 
prey upon it; nota spot of earth can we ex- 
amine, where vegetable life is capable of 
growing, but we shall find a vegetable as well 
as an insect parasite, keeping its growth in 


beyond 


fungus organized to 


check, hastening its decay, and preserving its 


wasted. Out of the 
forth meat. The fungi 
lower soil nitrogenous sub- 
strewed the surface by 
form 
themselves. 


being 
cometh 


remains from 
eater, too, 
raise from the 
stances, which 
quick decay, 

than The spawn of the mush- 
rooms, which cause the mysterious fairy-rings 
in our meadows, both consume putrescent 
organized matter and manure the land. To 
the insect world, all the species yield an in- 
exhaustible store of nouris shment:; ; and though 
some kinds are virulently poisonous, yet a 
large number are highly useful to man. In 
many places on the Continent, they constitute 
the staple article of food among the 
classes, during the summer 
months. In this country, strange to say, they 
are sadly neglected ; and while God is now 
showering this manna with lavish profusion 
around the dwellings of the poor, and offer- 
ing it to them without money and without 
price, they leave it thanklessly to rot on the 
ground, or turn from it with loathing, long- 
ing for flesh-pots which the plague has placed 
beyond their reach. 

In carrying out the wise and gracious pur- 
poses for which they have been designed, the 
fungi not unfreque tly overstep the limits of 
usefulness, and commit wholes: she destruction. 
Like the storm that is intended to purify the 
air, and in so doing incidentally destroys life 


on 


poorer 
and autumn 


land 


| arbitrary 


for | 


| to 


lea, but is seized by the tiny | 


food for higher plants | 
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property, the fungi are intended to 
hasten decay, and limit the injurious influ- 
ence of putrescent matters; but in so doing 
they are not unfrequently the occasion of 
blight and famine. They purify man’s at- 
mosphere, but they also destroy man’s food. 
If their ravages could be confined to useless 
plants; if they were employed solely in re- 
usinn weeds to decay, they would be wel- 


!comed by man as among his greatest helps 


and blessings. But nature knows no straight, 
line of demareation, such as we 
draw, between what is useless and what is 
useful. To every natural good there is a re- 
coil of evil. The fungi are indiscriminate in 
their attacks. They seize upon the corn 
which strengthens man’s heart, as readily as 
upon the thorns and briars which cause him 
eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
The law impressed upon them is to help in 
reducing all organic nature to its uhimate 
elements; and in obeying this law, they 
know no respect of persons or things, no will 
save that of Him “ whose tender 
over all his works.” In this aspect they 
may be numbered, along with thorns and 
briars, among the disorders of the original 
beauty of creation, the various impediments 
to the earth’s bringing forth the needful 
sustenance for man. In this our fallen con- 
dition, we must always count upon the blast- 
ing - the mildew; upon the years to be 
eaten by the locust, the canker-worm, the 
caterpillar, and the palmer-worm, as surely 
upon the covenant faithfulness of Him 
who promised that seed-time and harvest 
would never cease, and to whom we are en- 
couraged to offer up the a petition, 
“Give us this day our daily bread Nature 
with reference to nature completely accom- 
plishes her purposes ; but nature with refer- 
ence to man is no:.a perfect means to an end. 
There is a want of adjustment between him 
and his dwelling-place ; he has to work within 
a machinery to which he is imperfectly 
adapted. Sin is the cause of this want of 
harmony. It has thrown everything out of 
gear, and subjected the creature to vanity. 
All the blights and storms from which man 
suffers, are but in the natural 
world of the mischiefs wrought by sin in the 
spiritual. Every phase of the evil within 
man finds some reflection in the evil without 
him ; and everywhere we see a groaning and 
travailing world, full of labor and sorrow, 
because full of sin and guilt. This is the 
gracious purpose of the Creator, in order thut 
man may be conformed to His will and 
moulded to His image by the discipline of 
suffering. Blasting and mildew, thorns and 
briers, had no place in the Divine ideal of 
a pure and holy world; they will have no 
place in the restored Eden from which sin, 


me rcie S are 


as 


the echoes 
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and therefore its shadows, have been ban-| 
ished. | 
(To be continued.) 


_FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1868. 


QUAKERISM CropPprne out.—We transfer 
to our pages an editorial from an Episco- 
palian journal, (Evangelical), upon “ The 
Unity of the Church.” With the exception of 
the brief to the 


sacraments, we read it with pleasure; show- 


reference rites miscalled 
ing, as it does, the recognition, by Christian 
disciples not of this fold, of those spiritual 
t-uths, which were too generally ignored 
when George Fox and his compeers exalted 
afresh the old standard of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Herein we rejoice, yea and will re- 


joice. Wegi 


vea glad recognition to Quaker- 
ism, even when we discern it partially ob- 
scured by trappings which are traceable to 


We do 


concern ourselves to inquire whether such 


Judaism or Papacy. not much 
evangelization is the result of the testimony 
of our people. It is enough to know that it 
belongs to the old Evangel, and that the Scrip- 
tures, and the Spirit which inspired and which 
opens them, are as much within the reach of 
the churchman of the 19th as of the Quaker 
We do, however, find 


herein renewed argument for heeding the re- 


of the 17th century. 


markable injunction of Paul: (Gal. v. 1. 

“Stand fast, th refore, in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

“Be not entangled,’—we repeat to those 
who, attracted by the trappings of ceremonial 
religion, are in some danger of forgetting 
that those who worship God must worship 
Him in spirit,and that prescribed forms do not 
constitute worship, and whilst they may be 
helps to those who suppose them to be com- 
manded, they may to very many prove a 
The aa- 
mission of the Churchman, (though according 


to our simple habit of thinking it is merely a 


hindrance, and a yoke of bondage. 


truism,) is much, as coming from one “ under 
the yoke,”—that “an outward rite, outward 
ordination to the ministry, or a corporate 
ecclesiastical existence, may indicate neither 
a Christian, a Minister nor a Church.” In 


other words, the prelate who arrogantly | 
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claims to be in the direct, unbroken succes- 


‘sion from the Apostles, may perform official 


functions of no efficacy whatever. 


—+ ~er -— 


Rigut Gurpance.—Simplicity of dedica- 


| tion to the Lord’s work is more to be ap- 


proved and more likely to accomplish its 
mission, than when the attempted service is 
encumbered with needless pomp and circum- 
stance. A beloved woman Friend recently 
found herself drawn to travel, in the love of 
the gospel, into two of the Western States 
which had been the scene of violence and 


bloodshed. 


miles, she thought it right to go with no com- 


Although the journey was 1700 
panion save one of her own sex. It was soon 
found, when a concern was felt to appoint 
meetings among those who had been recently 
in a state of rebellion against the U.S., that 
if she had been accompanied by a Union 
man, it would have blocked up her way: as 
it was, opportunity was marvellously afforded 
for appointing meetings among those who 
would otherwise have spurned her and her 
mission, and also among the freed people. 
Her gospel message was gladly received, and 
she returned bringing with her sheaves of 
Thus 
rule 


such peace as the world never bestows. 

Wisdom is profitable to direct. No 
could be dictated whether a Friend so cir- 
cumstanced should be accompanied by a man 
or a woman, or both; but a dutiful attention 
to the pointings of the Master’s finger is al- 
The of the 
household of faith should help the messengers 


ways safe and wise. brethren 
of the word forward on their journey “ after 
a godly sort,” but the limitation of the Spirit 
will often be found to apply to the number of 
companions, since everything that is redun- 
dant tends to unwieldiness, and the happiest 
results often follow, when one or two persons 
throw themselves, in simple confidence, upon 
the hospitality and the care of those to whom, 
as ambassadors for Christ, they are sent. 
We have no rule to advocate, nor anything 
further in view, than to commend the beauti- 
ful simplicity of purely Divine appointments. 
cited 

Kansas.—A request is made that Monthly 
Meeting Clerks in Kansas will send to this 
office their names and address; the object is 
that persons contemplating removal may cor- 
respond. 
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CREATURELY Activity.—tThis is 


phrase 
of proper significance, though it is liable to be | 
abused by the habitual and canting employ- 
ment of it. There are functions for the crea- 
ture to perform, and in these our correspond- 
ent F. rightly judges that it should be active. 
Thus the Psalmist enthusiastically exclaims: 
“ Let every thing that hath breath praise the 


Lord!” 


of the phrase that should encourage sluggish- 


It would be a pernicious application 


ness, lukewarmness and spiritual listlessness. 
It is properly applied as a censure, when the 
creature the 


There are times 


assumes to move unbidden in 
Lord’s peculiar province. 
when “the creature” should lie very low, 


waiting for the “ all-moving Spirit.” In pub- 


lic acts of preaching or vocal prayer, the term 
would apply to those who do not wait for the 
extension of the King’s sceptre, but rush into 
at the 


action prompting of their own will, 


judgment or intellect. “I charge you,” said 


the bride of Christ, “that ye stir not up, 
till He plea 


Let 
creature be active in visiting the widows and 
the 


hor 


awake Love Né the 


my 
fatherless in their affliction, in deeds of 
mercy and love, in ministering to our divine 
Lord in the persons of his brethren who suffer 
need, even in the performance of social duties, 
In self-abnega- 
tion, perform life’s work, actively, heartily, as 
unto Him, for ye serve the Lord Christ. But 
when He is realized to be in His holy temple, 


let all the earth keep silence before him. Let 


seeking ever the Spirit’s aid. 


the listening, waiting creature be, not active, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy 
When the soul betakes 


herself to her watch-tower to hear what the 


but in subjection. 
seryant heareth!” 
Lord will say unto her, then it becomes the 
creature to be reverently (not sluggishly 
still. When Wonderful 


through His Spirit in the heart, is moving the 


the Counsellor, 


instrument to declare His word to the people, 
the creature is, in a sense, but a medium, and 
must not exalt itself. When the gospel min- 
ister preaches himself, or his own speculations 
or crotchets, or intellectual re asonings, this is, 
in an objectionable sense, creature ly activity ° 
and he who finds in himself such tendency, 
has abundant cause to fear (“happy is the 
man that feareth always,”’) lest, “ warming 
himself with sparks of his own kindling,” his 


activity be as little acceptable as that of Uzza. | 


jeeans., 
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Such phrases become distasteful by their too 
frequent use in a canting, conventional man- 
ner; but this particular one is significant in 
defining an evil which the well instructed 


Christian finds it needful to guard against. 


Topacco AND THE Fesers.—It is stated 
that the king and great nobles of these can- 
nibals “ keep preserves of men, like the game 
The life of ship- 


wrecked mariners and other civilized men has, 


preserves of Great Britain.” 
however, a new source of protection. Their 
whole flesh is apt to 


bacco, as to be revolting to the de 


be so permeated with 
licate 
Fe- 


Hence Americans and Englishmen, 


Lo 


taste and offensive to the stomachs of the 


in a general way, are not sent to these pre- 


serves. If this contingent life-assurance be 
an argument for tobacco, let it go for what it 
ention 


is worth. The other side will claim att 


next week. 


+0 - 


THe Srupent’s ComMpPANION, a little Month- 
and 


De- 


ly, devoted to Education and Morality, 
lesigned as a medium of communication 
of N. 
and Tennessee. First number to be issued 
Ninth month Ist. Price 25 cts. in advance 
for the first six months. Address David 
Barlow, Editor, New Market, N.C. 


o> - 


. . , ‘ ‘ ne 
tween the Friends’ Schuols Carolina 


A few copies of the present and the last 


preceding number of the Review are sent to 


hames are not upon our sub- 


Ss W hose 


Friend 
scription list, as an invitation to place them 


there. 
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MARRIED, 
On the 5th of Eighth month, 1868, 
RicHarp T., 
Jcpira J., 


at Gilead, Mo., 
son of Jonathan and Susannah Ellis, to 
daughter of Samuel B. and Deborah J. 
Lukens ; all members of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 
At Hartland Meeting of Friends, Marshall Co., 
Iowa, on the 30th of Seventh month, 1868, Dr. Rev- 
bEN L. Roperts to Repecca H. Jenks. 


DIED. 

KELLUM.—At her residence in Hendricks Co., 
Ind., on the 3d of Sixth month, 1868, Mary Kellum, 
wife of Asher Kellum, in the 37th year of her age; 
an upright member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 

FOSTER.—aAt the residence of her son-in-law Asa 
C. Davis, Dunrieth, Ind., on the 23d of Tenth mo., 
1867, Sarah Foster, in the 67th year of her age; a 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. She often 
remarked, during her short iliness, that she had no 
fear of death, that her work was all done; and while 
thus sweetly realizing the safety of her own con- 
dition, through being ‘‘ joined unto the Lord,’’ she 
earnestly desired that her children and friends might 
in like manner be found in Him, with their day’s 
work all done in the daytime. 


oO. 
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OSBORN.—In South Danvers, Mass., on the 24th 
of Eleventh month, 1867, Eliza P. Osborn, wife of 
Daniel Osborn, and daughter of the Iate Theophilus | 
Breed; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. Her 
exemplary life and peaceful death add one more to | 
that great cloud of witnesses to the truth of our 
holy religion. In early life she was a bright ex- 
ample of meekness and dedication to her Christian 
duties, being called to the care of an aged father 
aud mother, the latter being for many years blind. 
It was very touching to see her leading this aged 
mother to her seat in our religious meetings, and to 
know that the daughter devoted herself to the com- 
fort of her old age and infirmities. In her married 
life she was equally careful to duty; and the gentle- 
ness of her affectionate spirit adorned and made her 
new home truly happy. Her last illness was pain- 
ful, and she suffered much; but He who had been 
with her and sustained her through life was with 
her with his supporting arm, enabling her to testify 
to sympathizing friends around her dying bed that 
she was happy in the prospect before her; happy 
indeed, said she, in my dear Redeemer, and because 
He lives, I shall live also. And taking an affection- 
ate leave of each one of her family and friends, as 
they came to her bedside, she departed, we trust, to 
be forever with her Lord. 

THOMPSON.—On the 28th of First month, 1868, 
Owen Thompson, in the 5&th year of his age. 

Also on the 8th of Second month, 1866, Edith N. 
Thompson, daughter of Owen and Rachel Thompson, 
deceased, in the 18th year of her age 
bers of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting. 

PEACOCK.—On the 20th of Fifth month, John, 
son of Joseph and Caroline Peacock, in his 17th 
year; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. This dear youth was exemplary in attendance 
of our religious meetings and First-day schools, and 
his bereaved friends rejoice with a comforting hope. 

PAIGE.—In Winthrop, Me., on the 3d of Twelfth 
month, 1866, James J., son of Daniel and Mary J. 
Paige, in his 24th year. His life was a bright ex- 
ample of youthful and filial piety ; and although his 
change was sudden, (occurring alone at night,) it 
was evident, both from his Christian deportment, 
and from writings found after his decease, that, | 
through the Redeemer’s mercy and love, he had for 
a considerable time been under the Lord’s preparing 
hand. 

HOCKETT.—On the 29th of Sixth month, 1868, 
Matilda C., wife of Warner M. Hockett; a member 
of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

WEEDEN.—On the 12th of Eighth month, 1868, 
in Oxford, N. Y., at the residence of his brother-in- 
law, (where he had gone on avisit, )Samuel Weeden, 
aged nearly 73 years; an esteemed member of But- 
ternuts Monthly Meeting, Otsego Co., N. Y. | 


; both mem- 


—<— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Publisher has receivod a covy of No. 49, Vol. 
21, returned, probably with the intention of discon- 
tinuing the paper, but as neither name nor post- 
mark accompanied it, this cannot be done without 
further notice, and this should be given by letter. | 


ie 
RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 

The Fall Term, of 14 weeks, will open Ninth mo. 

22d. For circulars, address the Principal, Joux 

Morean, Box 687, Adrian Mich. 


<a . 
Wantep, a consistent and competent Friend to 
take charge of Union Quarterly Meeting High School, 
as principal Teacher. The Fall term to commence | 
Ninth month 30th. Good references will be re- | 
quired. Address Szanorn M. Hoskins, or Natuan D. 


Batpwin, Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind. 2t eow. | 


| well 


| that neighborhood. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Letter from Eli Jones. 

LisKEARD, County or CoRNWALL, 8th mo. 4, 1868. 

My dear friend, Wm. J. Allinson:—We came 
to this place 27th of Sixth month last, where 
we have found a delightful home at the house 
of Eliza Allen, relict of the late John Allen, 
known to American Friends as one 
of the Anti-Slavery delegation to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and as the author of several 
well-written works. His memory is precious 
to survivors. 

Having alluded to the delegation, I ought 
perhaps to say that our venerable friend Jo- 
siah Forster is the only survivor of that noble 
band: and I learn from late accounts that his 
health is increasingly feeble. His dear part- 
ner, Rachel Forster, is also suffering from the 
effects of a fall. 

My heart is deeply affected in having to 
add that I have before me the “ Memorial 
Card” of a Prince in Israel—a good man and 
eloquent—one who stood for the truth upright 
as a pillar. I refer to our much loved John 
Pease of Darlington, who died at his residence, 
Cleveland Lodge, on the 29th of Seventh 
month, 1868. The interment is intended to 


‘take place at Darlington at 3 o’clock this 


afternoon. I recur with great interest to his 
labors of love while in attendance at the late 
Yearly Meetings of Dublin and London, 


|where, as a meek herald of the Truth, he 


spake boldly for his Lord. 

A mother in Israel has within a few days 
been called to her great reward, as we trust— 
translated as in a moment; her close was 
gloriously triumphant. Isabella Harris, widow 
of Edward Harris, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, near London. We were her 
lodgers during the last week of our stay in 
The remembrance of the 
tenderness of her spirit, the lively interest she 
manifested in all that relates to the Church’s 


| good, and (although filling the station of an 


Elder) her vocal prayers for her household 
and her visitors, will long be cherished by us 
as a rich legacy. 

Having spent more than five weeks in this 
county—seen much of Friends, and mingled 
largely with the common people, who have 
heard us gladly,—lI incline to send thee a few 
jottings of our travel and of things worthy of 
note. 

Cornwall is bounded on the east by Devon- 
shire, and sea-girt on all other sides. Her 
nature-loving poet, John Harris, in one of his 
happiest moods, has said, 

**Cornubia, joy to thee 
From bluest sea to sea, 

From famed Land’s End to wild Tintagel’s wall.”’ 

The great mass of her people are miners, 
fishermen and agricultural laborers ; simple- 
hearted, honest-minded and remarkably in- 
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telligent, considering their opportunities for | 
acquiring knowledge. 

The history of the mining interest dates 
back to the day when Phenicia, in her glory, 
sent ships hither from Tyre, Sidon and Ar- 
vael for tin and copper in exchange for the 
merchandize of the East. From that time to 
the present, ge nerations of miners have delved 
into Cornwall’s rocky bosom in search of 
the precious metals, and haye sunk many a 
shaft to wondrous depths. That which I 
visited at the Botallack Mine, on Cape Corn- 
wall, and not far from Land’s End, is worthy 
of notice. It extends one-third of a mile 
towards the earth’s centre. To reach the ex- 
treme point to which the vein has been work- 
ed, you must descend by an inclined plane, 
in a carriage held in plac e by a wire rope, 
one-half mile or more, and nearly the entire 
distance beneath the ocean. It is said the 
roar of the waves overhead may be distinctly 
heard by those who have the courage to make 
the tour of the mine, as did the Prince 
Princess of Wales sometime since. 


‘ 
a 


and 
Prices 
at present are unfavorable to the miner, and 
hundreds have left the country 
employment at other places. ~ 

The fishermen are a numerous class. At 
the little town of Mousehole, where we held 
two meetings, we were told that four hundred 
men and boys were absent from that place 


in search of 


0 


alone, in pursuit of their accustomed calling, 
upon the Irish and other coasts. 


At White! 


with 


Sand Bay we held a precious meet- 
ing the fishermen, to our mutual en- 
couragement. One of them, with true Chris- 
tian hospitality, shared with me and my com- 
panions his pilchard, bread and tea. May 
God teach and bless these Cornish 
as He taught and blessed the “ 
dee,” and their associates “ Simon Peter and 
Andrew his brother ;’ and as he made them, 
so make these fishers of men—promoters of 
His cause. 

Very few of the agricultural laborers are 
owners of the soil, consequently when the 
taxes, tithes and rents are paid, little remains 
beyond a bare subsistence for the father and 
his family. This may account for the fact 
that many broad acres remain uncultivated, 
and, “ likethe heath in the desert, they know 
not when good cometh.” ; 

Providence has given an abundant grain 
harvest the present season. The reapers and 
gle: aners are joyfully filling their bosoms with 
the golden sheaves, and the poor look hope- 
fully toward the future. 

The late John Allen, in his history of Lis- 
keard, “The first visit of George Fox 
to this county was in 1655. His preaching 
made a deep impression, and his doctrines ob- 
tained many adherents. He was, with two 
others, committed to Launceston gaol for dis- 


sons of Zebe- 


Says: 


. | 
fishermen 


r| tributing an earnest but harmless religious 
| paper near the Land’s End. During a con- 
tinement of eight months he was visited by 
many serious persons from different parts of 
the county, who sympathized with him and 
embraced his views.” Ge orge Fox’s last visit 
to this remote part of Great Britain appears 
to have been in 1€68, just two centuries ago. 

We may trust the seed then sown has brought 
forth fruit to the praise of the Great Hus- 
bandman, though the measure of increase 
may not have reached the hundred-fold. 

From causes, perhaps, not fully apparent, the 
number of Friends in the county is less at 
the present time than at some former periods ; 
still Quakerism is vital in Cornwall. Each 
of the little bodies at Falmouth, Liskeard, 
Penzance, Redruth, St. Austell and Truro 
possess the elements of vitality. In each 
there is one or more recorded ministers,—in 
each members who have the spirit of true dis- 
cernment and love the truth as it is in Jesus. 
To many the last month has been a “time of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord ;” to 
others a time of covenant making. May those 
covenants be kept, and may all retain a loving 
remembrance of the mercy of our covenant 
God, and give themselves more fully to Him 
and to His service. Then shall be realized the 
fulfilment of the prophetic declaration: “I 
will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall grow 
as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Leba- 
non. His branches shall spread, and his 
beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his smell 
as Lebanon.” Falmouth, with a population of 
some 10,000, has a fine harbor, and is situated 
at the mouth of the River Fal; hence the 
name Falmouth. It is to a large extent a 
port of call for the merchant ships of all na- 
tions.- Total entries for 1867 were 3650. 

An ancient family of the name of Fox, 
and members of the Society Friends, have 
held the office of Consul by appointment from 
most of the European and American govern- 
ments, for a long time past. I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the original document appoint- 
ing Robert Were Fox in 1793 Consul of the 
United States. It is written in a clear bold 
hand, and on purpose to be read, not guessed 
at, as is too often the case now-a-days. It is 
signed by George Washington, countersigned 
by Thomas Jefferson, and “ given forth at the 
city of ne To the present time, 
with the break of buta single year, the office 
has been held by a me umber of the family. 

Robert Were Fox, who was thus honored 
by the father of our country, as its first repre- 
sentative at the port of Falmouth, was one 
of Great Britain’s merchants, and a man of 
large capacity for business. His sons Robert 


of 


| Were Fox, an elder, Alfred Fox, an overseer, 


fill 


-n- 


and Charles Fox, an elder in our Society, 
honorable positions in the literary and 
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world. The first, a man of great learn- 
ing, a F. R. S. and the inventor of a valua- 
ble instrument for measuring the intensity of 
terrestrial magnetism, with which all British 
exploring expeditions were furnished for 
many years. The second, (the present United 
States Consul,) is a lover of mathematical 
science, and widely known and deservedly re- 
spected in the mercantile world. 
and youngest is a man of large literary and 
scientific acquirements,—a member of the 
Cornwall Royal Geological Society, and was 
at one time its president. 

We have visited the rural homes of these 
Christian gentlemen, and partaken of their 
liberal hospitality ; greatly admired the beau- 
tiful specimens in Mineralogy, and of other 
branches of Natural History, and felt as if 
nearer than had been our wont, to 
some of the honored dead, as name after name 
caught our eye in the well-filled libraries. 
The ach is at the head of its ap- 
propriate valley, running southward to the 
English Channel, and from whencea view is had 
of the water as through a vista ’mid thousands 
of noble standing as sentinels to guard 
the fine out-look to old ocean. 
among thei 
the 
including t he 
laurel, 


standing 


house of « 


trees, 
Conspicuous 
r fellows, we noticed the beech and 
with several of the oak family, 
American live oak. Here the 
known as a shrub, claims, in 


maple, 


some ae es, to possess all the attributes ofa 


tree, and has “ 


] 
allowed. 


Without controversy” its claim 
Upon the grounds of R. W. Fox 
near 100 native varieties of coniferous shrubs 
and trees may be several of the more 
hardy of the palm family, at least one speci- 
men of the camnhor and many other 
plants, rarely if ever met with outside of a 
greenhouse in other parts of Great Britain 
or in New England. 
(To be concluded.) 
City or Lyx, 8th mo. 15, 1868. 
Wm. ws; Allinson :—Having 
received the 5ist No. of the present volume 
of “ Friends’ Review,” I was prompted to turn 
aside from my business to refresh myself by 
the ever welcome contents of this valuable 
periodical, and was deeply interested in the 
perusal of the letters of Isaac Penington, ad- 
dressed to his brother and a “ mutual friend.” 
I do not remember ever to have read them 
before. The simplicity, fervor and Christian 
boldness (tempered a a ifaat Catholic spirit, ) 
as well as the soundness of view touching the 
hope and faith of the true believer, to me is 
very instructive. The blending together of 
ancient record with more modern e x perience 
and observation is, in my judgme nt, a very 
happy characteristic of the Review. The 
reference to London Yearly Meeting, by ex- 
tract from “ Friends’ Quarterly Ex: amine r,” 
seems timely and salutary. Whilst I regard 


seen, 


ree, 


De ar frie nd, 


The third | 
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it as of great importance to uphold the sound 
Christian principles and views of Friends 
exemp lified in their earlier days, it seems to 
me of equi al importance for the health and 
prosperity of the Society at the present day, 
that our zeal in this respect should be tem- 
pered with knowledge; and therefore we 
should not shut our eyes or close our ears to 
facts, such as are brought out in those 
discussions, which have transpired of latter 
years in London Yearly Meeting, (and to 
some extent in the Yearly Meetings in Amer- 
ica,) causing undue alarm with as 
though the Truth was to be overthrown by 
such examinations, (too critical it may be in 
instances.) But I rejoice in the convic- 
tion felt that “those things which cannot be 
shaken” will pot only remain, but will shine 
forth with increased brightness in consequence 
of trials. ; ‘ 

J may be allowed to set my seal approv- 
ingly to the Review, and for thee 
streneth and Christian boldness, in the exe- 
cution of the trust which devolves upon thee, 
in connection with the general interests. 

Truly thy friend, 
‘Bens. H. Jones, City Clerk. 

P. S.—Much good would be 
plished by attention to the suggestions m 
reference to furnishing the Review to persons unable 
to pay or in embarrassed circumstances, by such as 
have abundant means. 


tree 


some, 


soni 


desire 


doubtless accom- 


ade with 


From The Pr 
THE ITY 


testant Churchman 


UN OF THE CHURCH. 


Christian toleration and mutual love, char- 
acterized true believers in the A post lie age, 
and such a spirit as theirs is a truer sign of 
than historic pedigrees based 
on the continuous impositicn of human hands. 

In the primitive age of the Christian 
Church, men acknowledged themselves to be 
Christians by confessing the Deity of C hrist. 
This was the test of churchmans hip, and we 
read of no other—‘ What think ye ot 
Christ ?’—‘* Whose Son is he ?’—* Dost thou 
believe on the son of God?” The answer 
which the manepinn eunuch gave to Philip 
when some proof of 


** succession ’ 


’ 


his faith was demanded, 
was not the repetition of a formulary, or the 
recital of a creed, or the endorsement of a 
system of church government, but was sim- 
ply this :—* I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God,”—and Philip was satisfied. 

The Apostle Paul tells us that “ No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost,” (1 Cor. xii. 3); hence it fol- 
lows from that, that they who have truly con- 
fessed Christ have done so by divine aid. 
All, therefore, who acknowledge and worship 
and love and serve Jesus Christ as the true 
God and only Saviour, are Christians. To 
ignore them, or to deny their claims to the 
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privileges of the visible household of faith 
to dishonor the work of the Holy Spirit in 
them and for them. 
However distinct the man-made lines that 
§ par ite Christians, their experiences as true 
believers are early in agreement that no 
unprejudiced person, it appears to us, can 
fail to see that the unity of Experience and 
Hope, proves that the work wrought in the 
How then 


souls of all had a common origin. 
ean Christian men and Christian women dis- 
seal which God thus sets to His 


regard the 
Him dishonor. 


cleansed be ac- 


so D 


without di 
Can any soul that God 
counted ¢ 

All believers have a common heritage of 
Faith. It is not, however, based on ecclesi- 
ical pedigrees, Prayer Books, human tra- 
ditions, perfunctory ceremonials, or fancied 
priesth yds, altars, and sacrifices. It is based 
on divine verities and is the direct gift of the 
Holy i: to each regenerated soul. 

The Holy Spirit first implants faith in the 
soul and then joins the faithful together in 
mystical unity. For, says the Apostle, “ By 
we all baptized into one body.’ 
not by w but by the 
believers are made one body. 
ment of Baptism” 
mmanded by Christ hims 
of the 


it is by 


own W rk, ying 
hath 


, ’ 
MmmMmon : 


ast 


one 
But observe it is 
Spirit, that 
The Sacra 
rite, « 


spirit are 


wer 


lf, and the 
work Holy Spirit is not tied thereto, 
but Spiritual regeneration that the 
unity of the body is pe riveted. 

The previous differences « dre ge may 
have been many and marke ‘ but, by the in- 
fluence of the H ily Spirit, they are joined 
together, and become intimately and organi- 
cally united as partaking of the same divine 
life. And Lrg. as has been said, “is the 
essential point of analogy between the human 
body | die church. As the body is one 
because p rvaded and animated by one soul 
princip!| » of life, so the church is one be- 
cause pervaded by Spirit. And as all 
parts of the body which partake of the com- 
mon life belong to the body, so all those in 
whom the Spirit of God dwe ils are members 
of the chureh, which is the body of Christ.” 

The tri . of the church, therefore, is 
not to be looked for in a prese ‘ribed conform- 
ity to certain standards of polity, or in a 
federated relation, but in a full recognition of 
each other as in the truest sense Christians, 
by virtue of the oneness of the source of the 
common faith, and the unity of the divine 
impulse that quickens and moves and regu- 
lates the whole 

He who receives Christ 
his Saviour, and makes real that reception 
by and holy service, is a true Bible 
Churchman, and rightfully claims recognition 
as such. 


He who 


wi 


or 


one 


ul lity 


Jesus by faith as 


love 


truly preaches 


A SERIES 


is a symbolical | 


Christ as the Sa-! 
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viour of the world, and has the 
Holy Spirit set to his work, is a true Chris- 
tian by whatever form of man he 
may have been outwardly set apart for his 
work; and to despise him is to despise Christ 
who has called him and commissioned him. 
The gathering together of Christ’s ministers 
and true the purpose of honoring 
him, and proclaiming his truth, and « i 
istering his Sacraments, 


Seal of the 


minister, 


people for 
is a ¢ ‘harch ; and 
rightfully claims recognition by the churches. 
While, on the other hand, : 


of an outward 


mere reception 
an Seeds ordination to 
the ministry, or a corporate ecclesias 
istence, may indicate 
Minister, nor a Church 

These are the foundation principles where- 

Evangelical action is based. Our stand- 
ard of Catholicity is that of God. Whom He 
calls ‘ ” we call “ brothers ;” we dare not 
be less Catholic than He. 


rite, 
tical exX- 
neither a Christian, a 


"sons 


a 
RIPTURE 
DAY 


OF FOUR & 


LESSONS, DE- 
SIGNED FOR FIRST- SCHOOLS AND BIBLE 
CLASSES. 

Lesson IIL. 

) the Bible, and the 
its diffe vent B 0ka, wh ile 


Some account of 


preserva- 
tion of in manu- 
script. 
By whom was the Bible written ? 
By holy men old, who wrote 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
Hor 
world exist withou’ 
About 2,500 years. 
How d 1 th L 
ing that per od ? 
He held immediate intercourse with the 
early patriarchs, and afterwards with the 
head of the Jewish nation. 
What people were particula le ef 
knowledge of 
The Jews. 
Flow was it of the world ? 
After the death of the patriare ‘hs, the y lost 


ot 


as they 


lona after the creaion of 


did this 


? 
man ind 


any wrilten revelation ? 


rd m on His will to man dur- 


»sen to receive t 


God ? 


with the ether nations 


* In copying this article we do not en lorse the 
unscriptural word Sacrame 
ing popularly attached to it. Respecting its mis- 
application, see J. I. Gurney’s remarks in his 
admirable tre atise, °° Tih é Papal and Hierarchic lé 
frasted with the re the Ne w Testa- 
Nor can we fora moment admit that the 
external rite of baptism has any command of Christ 
in its support. The writer virtually 
concession tothe Quaker platform, | 
of the baptism of the Spirit, ‘‘ not 
There is, in any availing but one 
The asserted truths are placed in the same category, 
as of equal verity. One Spi 


it,, nor adopt the mean- 


system con ijion of 


ment.’? 


makes full 
»y his recognition 
hy water.’ 


sense, be iptism. 


it—one Lord—one 
hope of our calling—one fai‘h—one baptism—one 
God and Father of all. We might as fairly dupli i- 
cate one as another. If the rite by water be, in a 
permanent sense, baptism, then that of the Spirit 
is no’. The Churchman sets to His seal that the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost is genuine. There can 
be no other. One Lord—one Baptism—one God and 
Father of all. Any other baptism was but typical, 
und is superseded. Ep. REviEw. 
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the knowledge of God, excepting what they | 
received by tradition; and soon fell into| 
idolatry. 

How was the Jewish nation governed ? 

By laws which God Himself gave them, 
through Moses, to whom He spoke person- | 
ally. 

iow were these laws perpetuated, after the death of 
Moses ? 

They were written, and, with the account of | 
the creation, the lives of the patriare hs, and 
the early history of the Jewish nation, formed 
the first books of the Bible. 

How was this account made I:nown to Moses ? 

By God Himself. 

What did the Lord command respecting the books 
of the Bible that had then been written ? 

That they should be read by the Levites to 
the people continually. 

How is the Mosaic account of the 
entero of qs rael in Ey, ypt confi me i? 

3y hieroglyphical inscriptions found in the 
ancient city of Thebes, made intelligible by 
modern research. 


bondage of the 


On what is it supposed the original manuscripts of | 


itien ? 


the books of the Bible 
it is thought that Moses made use of goat 
skins, prepared and fastened together. 

Are any ancient manuscripts of this kind still in 
ertstence ? 

There is one in the public library at Cam- 
bridge, England, found in a Jewish syna- 
gogue at Mal: bar. 

Do-s it consist of more than one skin? 

It measures sixteen yards in length, 
consists of thirty-seven skins, dyed red. 

Were these ancient manuscripts c¢ ‘pied ? ? 

Very many copies were taken, and the 
reverence of the Jews for the writings was so 
great, that if a single error was made, they 
would reject the whole and begin again. 

What is supposed to have become 
roll on which Moses wrote ? 

Moses commanded the Levites to place it 
in the ark of the covenant, and it is thought 
that it remained there until the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 586. 


were wr 


and 


0 


f the original 


| world. 





Where were the rolls written by the diff-rent proph- 
ets d posited ? 

In the temple. 

What became of them, when the te mple was de- 
streyed, and the Jews were carried captive to Baby- 
lon? 

“Ezra, the scribe, after his return from the 
captivity, collected as many of the manu- 
se ripts as possible, and arranged them in the 
order in which they have come down to us| 
in the Old Testament. 

Was the Old Testament now complete ? 

Nearly so; a very few books were added 
afterwards. 

Which are they? 

The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther and 





Malachi ;—added by Simon the Just, one of 
the high priests. 
Wo collected the books of the New Testament ? 
There are various opinions on this subject; 
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but it appears most t likely to have been done 
by the Apostle John. 

“Did the Old Testament continue in the poss ession of 
the Jews al lone, ofler the time of the apostles ? 


It did not. They hs ad proved unfaithful 
to its precepts; and although it witnessed 
against themselves, they hed faithfully 
guarded it for fifteen centuries. 

Who soon came in possession of the books of 
New Te stament, in addition to those of the Old? 

Christian converts in different parts of the 
The churches formed by the apostles 
received them by degrees, and each fin: lly 
obtained them all. 

In what way 
multiplied? 

After the establishment of monasteries, 
some of the monks employed themselves in 
copying the manuscripts; and continued to 
do so through the dark ages, when books 
were nearly extinct. 

Were they translated ? 

The New Testament was very early trans- 
lated from the Greek into Latin, which was 
becoming a more general language. 

Was the Old Testament also translated into d fjer- 
ent lanquages ? 

Before the Christian era, two translations 
of the Old Testament were made from the 
original Hebrew; one into the Chaldee lan- 
guage, the other into Greek. 

What is the Latin Vulgate? 

A translation of the Old Testament from 
Hebrew into Latin, made in the 4th century, 
by Jerome, a learned monk. 

What other translation was early made ? 

A Syriac version, at the beginning of the 
second century. 

Have any manuscript copies of these versions been 
preserved to the present time ? 


Over a thousand copies of different parts 
of these versions are known to be extant, and 
may be found in ancient libraries in different 


’ 
tne 


were copies of the sacred writings 


parts of the Christian world. 


Do they differ materially from one another ? 

They have been diligently compared with 
one another by learned men; and with the 
exception of a few unimportant differences, 
thev have been found to agree. 

What does this prove ? 

The uncorrupted preservation of the books 
of the Bible. 


Were the different versions preserucd by the 
people ? 


They were not. 


sainag 


The Chaldee, the Greek 
and the Syriac were separated many hundre« 
years. 


By whom was the Chaldee version preserved ? 

sy the Jews; and was unknown to Chiris- 
tians in the early ages of the church. 

Who first translated both the Old and New T: 
ment into English ? 

John Wickliffe completed the great \ 
about the year 1378. 

Had it any circulation among the people ? 


Parts of it having been copied by pezsever- 
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Te 


ing labor were purchased by the oneal at a} 
great expense, often in small volumes to| 
escape detection; the Bible never having 
been in the hands of this class before. 
When was the first edition of the B ble printed? 
in the 15th century, the Bible was first | 
printed, in Latin. This was soon followed | 
by the printing of other translations; thus | 
placing it within reach of the people, which 
could never be thoroughly done while con- 
fined to manuscript cop 3. 
Bible 


n no other | 


We hare now seen how wonderfully the 
pre served throughout aqes of the world, wh 
book was in exi st nce, and that it « scaped destruction 
in the dark ages, when learning 
tinct :—whot must we 


was 


bh came almost ex- 


there ore be lieve concerning it ? 


That it is no other than the work of God. 
Can one of you now in conclusion ¢ rplain to us what 


is the Jamous Rosetta 
ry? 


stone, and narrate the account 


its discove 


Four thousand years ago was built the 


of 


temple of Karnak, covered inside and outside 
with hieroglyphics, detailing the histories of | 
the passing ages. 


But for thousands of years | 
this temple was in ruins, and its records were | 
a closed volume. The expedition to Egypt 

under Napoleon I. gathered together a vast 

amount of valuable antiquities, among which | 
was a broken black stone, in size about three 

feet by two, discovered in digging for the} 
foundations of a redoubt at Rosetta. This 

was the famous Rosetta stone, and it is now 

exhibited in the British Museum. On it} 
were three inscriptions, though not entire, | 
one in hieroglyphics, one in Enchorial or the | 
common writing of the country, and one in| 
Greek. C hampollion, the celebrated French 

traveller in the East, whose researeh has un- 

locked the mysteries of the E; gyptian hiero- | 
glyphics, ascertained by persevering efforts, 
assisted by some others, that these inse riptions 
meant the same thing, as did also the inse rip- 
tion of Pilate, in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
at the crucifixion. By this key, Champollion 
deciphered the hieroglyphics of Karnak. 

Are the inscriptions on Karntk’s walls still legible ? 
Of all the lines on Karnak’s walls, one spot 
alone remained entire, and this gave the 
record of a Bible event. A few years later, 
and those lines began to fail and fall, and 
are now no longer legible, excepting in part. 
But while they could be deciphered, fac-simile 
copies were taken and scattered among the 
libraries of the world, to stand for all time to 
come, as witnesses of God’s truth, 


| five millions of human souls. 


|The commerce of Jeddo f 


BEVIE W. 


Go, gentle mother, 

Celestial soil is thine, 

And Life’s young morning time 
In all its joyous glow; 


sow ! 


| Plant seeds of love and truth from which will spring 


Flowers that will know eternal blossoming. 
faithful teacher, 
Gather the outcasts in 
From haunts of vice and sin, 
When baleful evils crow ; 
Gather them 


Go, sow ! 


gently—lift their hearts above 


| And ope the wonders of a Saviour’s love. 


Go, humble preacher, sow! 
Spread that which God has given 
Fresh from the stores of heaven,— 
No other garner know; 
Go scatter broadcast, plenteous and free, 
The seed which freely was dispensed to thee. 
Go, earnest thinker, sow! 
That which is just and good 
Should not a solitude 
Within thy bosom know ; 
| It hath a mission—let the worker forth 
To course its orbit ’mong the spheres of earth. 
Go every one, and sow! 
To the immortal mind 
God never has assigned 
A life supine below ; 
Talents must be improved, however few, 
To meet approval at the great review. 
The field is large and wide, 
And each must act a part, 
For He who knows the heart 
Has proffered us a guide: 
And his unerring index in the breast 
Will designate the work that suits him best. 
Sth mo. 6, 1868. 
: _— 


THE LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 

A very erroneous idea is indulged in by 
many people, in relation to the largest city in 
the world. M: any confidently assert that Lon- 
don is far superior, both in size and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Such is not the case. 
Jeddo, the capital of Japan, is, without excep- 
tion, the largest and most populous city in the 
world. It contains the vast number of one 
million five hundred thousand dwellings, and 
Many of the 
are twenty-two English miles" long.— 
far exceeds that of 
any other city in the world, and the sea along 


streets 


| the coast is constantly white with the sails of 


ships. Their vessels sail to the southern por- 
tion of the Empire, where they are laden with 


rice, tea, sea-coal, tobacco, silk, cotton, and 


| tropical fruits, all of which can find a ready 


market in the north, and then return freight- 
ed with corn, salt, isinglass, and various other 


| products which have a market in the south.— 


——,—- 
Review 
“IN THE MORNING SOW THY 
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SEED.” 
Eccu. xi 
Go, husbandman, and sow! 
The dew is on the lawn, 
The rosy-tinted dawn 
Invites thy coming—go ; 
Give to the bosom of the earth thy grain: 
The harvest-reaping will restore again. 


| Exchange. 


ee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
24th inst. have been received. 

Great Britarx.—The new American Minister, 
Reverdy Johnson, arrived in London on the 17th. 

Active preparations were in progress for the com- 
ing elections for Parliament. The disestablishment 
of the irish Church will be made a test question, 
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and candidates will be called upon to declare before | 
their constituents their position on that subject. 

A fearful railread collision occurred on the 20th, | 
at the little town of Abergele, in North Wales, by 
which more than 30 lives were lost. A train loaded 
with petroleum had been switched on a siding, but 
the switch-tender neglected to replace the switch, 
and a passenger train which followe 1 consequently 
ran into that train, demolishing both, killing seven 
passengers, and injuring many others. The petro- 
leum took fire, enveloping both trains in flames, 
and over 20 persons were burned to death. 


IneELAND.—A coroner’s inquest in the case of the 
agent killed in a conflict with his tenanta in Tipper- 
ary, found a verdict of murder, but took occasion 
to deprecate the conduct, and suggested 
that new and more liberal laws were needed to pre- 
vent a repetition of such occurrences. 


é 


agent’s 


Franxce.—At a review of troops in Marseilles on 
the 18th, attended by a great crowd, a popular 
demonstration was made in favor of peace. Loud 
cries were uttered by the spectators for peace, and | 
against war. The crowd was orderly, and the 
police did not interfere. 

The proprietor of the Lanterne, who was recently 
sentenced to a fine and imprisonment for violating | 
the law on the press, attempted on the 21st to re- 
sume the publication of his paper; but the police 
became aware of the fact, and the entire edition was 
seized before it left the printing office. 


Prussia.—The government has had brought to 
its notice the case of the emigrant ship Leibnitz, on | 
board of which, while on the voyage from Hamburg 
to New York several months since, a virulent out- | 
break of cholera occurred, caused, as was alleged, | 
by the criminal conduct of the owners in furnishing 
1 food and accommodations. 


insufficient The gov- 


ernment promises to take active measures to pre 


vent the repetition of such horrors in future. 

Rvussia.—The government has received late dis- | 
patches from Bokhara, announcing that the Emir 
has signified his willingness to accept the terms of 
peace offered by the Czar, with the exception of the 
duty of building fortifications. 

Tcrkey.—Apprehensions are entertained of a re- 
newal of the attempt at insurrection in Bulgaria, 
which remains very unsettled, with indications of 
secret pre} arations for a more extensive outbreak. 
The Austrian government, having had its attention 
called to the unusual demand for fire-aarms has is 
sued an order forbidding the exportation of arms or 
ammunition from Austrian territory to the Dan- 
ubian Principalities. 

Sovrn America.—Advices from Rio Janiero to the 
3lst ult., received in London, stated that on the 
léth, a combined attack was made by the land 
and naval forces of the allies on the Paraguayan 
fortress of Humaita, but after a desperate conflict, 

he assailants were compelled to retire, with a 

i of 3000 killed and wounded. The | 

force in Gran Chaco also advanced, with the 

ct of cutting off the communications of Lopez ; 

but these were found to be defended by a large 

force, protected by earthworks, and after an obsti- | 

nate engagement, the Allies withdrew to 
former position, 

A change has recently taken place in the Brazil 
ian Cabinet, and the new Ministry is said to be} 
inclined to peace. A large part of the people, also, 
are tired of the war with Paraguay, and clamor fi 
prace. It is asserted, further, that the people of | 
the Argentine Confederation of the 
termination of hostilities, and that a proposed new 
treaty of alliance with Brazil, lately submitted to 
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the Argentine Congress, met with great opposition, 
and was in effect annulled. 


Domestic.—Gen. Buchanan, commanding the De- 
partment of Lousiana, has issued a general order in 
accordance with the instructions to him from the 
War Department, directing his subordinate officers 
to keep themselves well informed of the condition 
of affairs in their respective neighborhoods, and if 
occasions arise requiring, in their opinion, the ser- 
vices of troops, to communicate the facts immedi- 
ately to him, and ask for instructions. He forbids 
any interference with the civil power, or any use of 
the troops except upon special instructions. The 
instructions issued from the War Department, un- 
der the President’s direction, are regarded as im- 
portant, inasmuch as they recite the provisions of 
law applicable to the case of a State government 
asking for aid against domestic violence, and thus 
recognize the ‘‘ reconstructed’’ government of Louis- 
iana, and by inference those of other States similar- 
ly situated, as the legitimate State governments. 

On the 7th inst., the track-layers on the Union 
Pacific Railroad reached the point, about 725 miles 
west from Omaha, which constitutes on that route 
the true continental ‘‘divide,’’ whence the waters 
flow in opposite directions to the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. A ridge much higher above the sea- 
level had been previously passed in crossing the 
Black Hills, but there the waters, though running 
different ways, afterward meet in the Platte river, 
flowing toward the Atlantic. The Secretary of the 
Interior was officially informed, on or before the 
20th inst., that the road had been constructed 700 
miles west from Omaha. 

A dispatch of the 19th, from San Francisco, said 
that passenger trains were then running on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, toa point 235 miles east of 
Sacramento. 

Some bands of Indians, believed to be Chevennes 
and Arrapahoes, have recently attacked settlers on 
the western border of Kansas, especially on Solo- 
mon’s and Saline rivers, killing some and commit- 
ting other outrages. Gen. Sherman reported to the 
War Department, on the 21st inst., that he had or- 
Sheridan to drive the Indians south of 


| the Kansas line, and in pursuing to kill if necessary. 


“ This,’’ he says, ‘‘ amounts to war, but I hope only 
on a small scale.’’ Sheridan has issu -d an 
order, directing the forcible removal of the Indians 


Gen, 


|to their reservations south of Kansas, and forbid- 


ding all persons to have intercourse with them, or 
give them assistance, until notice shall be given 
that this order has been complied with. Gen. Sher- 


| man, in a previous dispatch, expressed the opinion 


that these outrages on the part of the Indians grew 
out of a late fight between the Cheyennes and the 
Pawnees, in which the former were worsted, and 
they then attacked the white settlers in revenge. 

It is mentioned that Speaker Colfax and a party 
of his friends, who have been making an excursion 
tothe Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, arrived at 
Central City, on the 10th inst., from the Middle 
Park, having crossed a pass 15,000 above the sea, in 
a driving snow storm. 

A singular tidal phenomenon occurred at San 
Pedro, in Southern California, on the 15th inst. A 
series of waves flowed in upon the coast, causing 
the tide to rise 63 or 64 feet above ordinary high- 
water mark, followed by an ebbing to the same dis- 
tance below the usual low-water mark. This rise 
and fall occurred regularly every half-hour for sev- 
eral hours. This incident was evidently attributa— 
to some disturbance of the bed of the ocean, 
perhaps ata distance from shore, probably by an 
earthquake. 





